The Ancient Worlds of Asia
walls with bricks and ceramic tiles is an ancient oriental tradition. We have seen how the walls of the ancient palaces at Babylon, Assur and Susa were decorated with brilliantly coloured glazed bricks. The tradition was handed down until it reached its peak of perfection under the Timurids in the fifteenth century and the Sefuwas. The Royal Mosque at Isfahan is one of the finest 'examples of this art. Every wall, both inside and out, the vaults, domes and minarets are all dressed with ceramic tiles with, mainly, a light or deep blue background. The designs on these blue surfaces seem to be of infinite variety. Certain motifs are repeated, vases, palms, rosettes, stylised flowers and leaves, but their combination is always different as also is that of the scrolls joining them, which often cunningly emphasise the architectural function of the surfaces they decorate. There are four minarets, two on the main gateway and two on the main iwan. They could not have been intended for their proper use, as they overlook the gardens of the royal harem and of neighbouring houses. Here a religious custom has had to give way to the proverbial jealousy of the Persians.
The second mosque in the Meidan, on the east side, the Luft Ullah, is much smaller, but its richly decorated ceramic domes are in keeping with the truly royal setting of the square.
Opposite this mosque stands the Ali Kapu ("High Gate''), formerly the entrance to the royal seraglio, a huge park containing a palace, houses and shops and said to be nearly four miles in circumference. This "High Gate" has a very original structure with three storeys facing the square and five at the back, so that it looks like a huge throne with its terrace as the base. The terrace has eighteen columns of wood supporting a flat roof and was used by the monarchs as a talar, or throne room, for solemn receptions. It was also used for watching polo and other shows in the Meidan. The building is' of porphyry, the two facades are dressed with porcelain plaques and the apartments decorated with rich paintwork. The ceramic work of the Scfuwa period, the murals and the cloth and carpet decoration all show a distinct Chinese influence. This is evident both in certain motifs such as streamers (used
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